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FO RE W O R D 


With SerpentiForm Bulgari pays homage to a powerful sign that has been inspiring the Maison since the late 1940s and has become one of the brand's most 
celebrated icons. In Ancient Rome the coils of the snake have been transferred to sinuous jewels intended to serve as talismans for eternal life. Revering Its 
Roman heritage as a constant source of creative nourishment, with the Serpenti collection Bulgari has been able to link Its roots with contemporary design. 
Intriguing in all tts ambivalent force, the snake as a symbol has been intertwined for centuries with the story of mankind, capturing the imagination from East 
to West. Indeed, there Is no wonder that the mythological and ritualistic connotations of the snake are so expansive. The animal occurs in virtually every type 
of natural habitat so it inevitably became embedded in the cultural traditions of diverse civilizations across the globe. Its ability to renew itself by changing skin, 
to remain in contact with the earth and at the same time rise above It, to sinuously coil itself up, or to defeat threatening predators, has fed myths and legends 
inspiring artists In many fields. Such an extraordinarily versatile motif, that lends itself to being interpreted in increasingly realistic or stylised fashion, underlining 
its powerful symbolic significance or the exquisite beauty of Its sinuosity and suppleness ts truly a token of sheer, unbridled creativity. 

Whether interpreted in a realistic or geometrically abstract manner, the snake winds Its way through Bulgaris history as an embodiment of a style that Is in 
constant evolution yet remains true to its own distinctive codes: namely, a love of colour, the elegant juxtaposition of materials, unmistakable wearability and 
state-of-the art goldsmith techniques. 

SerpentiForm Is an eclectic journey that follows the traces of the snake bridging the legends with the worlds of jewellery, contemporary art, photography, fashion 
and design, showing how the flexuous reptile has stimulated the imagination of artists with such profoundly different styles and forms of expression. The Serpenti 
creations alongside the irony of Kerth Haring, the colourful playfulness of Niki de Saint Phalle, the simple and intense lines of Alexander Calder, the dreamy ab- 
straction of Marc Chagall, the eccentric three-dimensional tricot of Joana Vasconcelos - to name just a few of the artists featured In the exhibition - will illustrate 
how the eclectic and multiform snake-inspiration has been feeding the inexhaustible creativity of Bulgari and the contemporary art scene. 


Jean-Christophe Babin 
Bulgari CEO 
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A UNIVERS AL SYMBOL 


Zhenmushou, creature protecting the tomb, 
with snake, Northern China, 6” - 7 century AD 





Terracotta 
33.6°Cm 


Mao, Museo d’Arte Orientale, Torino 
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Divinity protecting the tomb, Sichuan, China, 


second half of 2"° century AD 
Terracotta 

23 Ge 

Mao, Museo d’Arte Orientale, Torino 


Snakes are found in every continent and habitat except Antarctica, with 
almost 3,000 species scientifically described, so they inevitably have become 
part of the vast pantheon of human mythologies. Different cultures and 
societies across the globe share a commonality of attributes to snakes and 
their symbolic value and meaning. Foremost among these Is their association 
with the giving of life and the processes of renewal, rebirth and healing, a view 
of them as immortal creatures capable of reincarnation and transformation 
into different physical forms and time frames. Endowed with wisdom, as 
well as mystical and magical qualities, snakes were traditionally prayed to as 
a way of eliciting beneficial influences over human activities, both communal 
and individual. Traditional societies were always respectful of the potential of 
the creatures they venerated to be powerful and destructive when angry. 
Acts of snake worship therefore also served as appeasement, placating what 
might otherwise be disruptive elements and helping keep an often delicately 
balanced system of beliefs in order. 

One of the main creation myths in China is centered about the two leading 
gods Nuwa and Fuxi, depicted holding the tools of creation: a compass and a 
Square, respectively. In some representations they are shown with elongated 
and interlocked snake-like tails, read by some authorities as indicating a 
belief in their abilrty to connect the earthly realm with the celestial sphere. 





Statue of Osiris Chronokrator wrapped 

in the coils of the snake Aion, 

late 2"°- early 3° century AD 

Parian marble, Luna marble (head) 

60 cm 

Muse! Reali di Torino - Museo d’Antichita 


Nuwa Is generally attributed in Chinese folklore as the creator of the first 
humans, which were fashioned one at a time from lumps of clay moulded in 
Nuwas own hands. 

People of Australia revere as well heir great creator god, the Rainbow Serpent. 
This deity ts called by many different names across the country and the precise 
nature and actions of the god vary widely. However, the common belief is that 
the Rainbow Serpent first emerged during the creation, rearing up from under 
the ground and slithering across the previously flat landscape as the bringer 
of life, rts vast bulk shaping mountains, valleys and watercourses, with which tt 
remains closely associated. [he appearance of a rainbow Is read as a sign of the 
serpent moving from one location to another, on journeys connected with the 
bringing of water and fertility to otherwise barren situations. 

The Plumed Serpent, a mix of a bird (the Resplendent Quetzal Pharomachrus 
mocinno, revered for tts extravagant iridescent plumage) and a rattlesnake, !s 
one of the most enduring deities in ancient Mesoamerica. Often called Quet- 
Zalcdatl, from the Nahuatl words for quetzal and snake, he was regarded as 
the god of wind and rain, and therefore of life — the creator of the cosmos and 
of humanity. Quetzalcdéatl was to play an important role in the history of the 
Americas in the sense that when Montezuma, the Aztec ruler, was faced with 
the arrival in his territory of the Spanish adventurer Hernan Cortés in [519 





Buddha sheltered by the Naga Muchalinda, 
early 12" century, Angkor Wat period 
Hard and polished sandstone 

I1O cm 

Solomon family collection 
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YINGARNA, 1997 


John Mawurndjul 

Earth pigments on Stringybark (Eucalyptus sp.) 
[83.0 x 82.5 cm 

National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia 
Purchased, 1997 

© John Mawurndjul by SIAE 2017 
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NGALYOD, THE RAINBOW SERPENT (C. 1980) 


Peter Marralwanga 

Earth pigments on Stringybark (Eucalyptus sp.) 

EN6> asi hemeca 

National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia 
Purchased through The Art Foundation of Victoria 
with the assistance of Coles Myer Ltd, Governor, 1997 


NOVEMBER (SNAKE, KANGAROO AND FIGURES), 1990 
Arone Raymond Meeks 

Illustration for The 1992 Little Ark Children’s Calendar compiled by Albert Ullin, 
published by Allen & Unwin, Sydney, 199! 

Gouache and watercolour 

30.6 x 30.6 cm (image and sheet) 

National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia 

Gift of Albert Ullin OAM, 2014 

© Arone Raymond Meeks by SIAE 2017 


he saw the invaders as the reincarnation of the feathered serpent god 
and chose not to fight them. His decision proved to have profound 
implications for the history of Central and South America. 

Deeply linked with the concept of creation Is fertility, with a fascination 
that often leads to ophiolatry, the attribution of divine or sacred 
qualities to snakes and their worship as deities. The faience statuettes 
excavated by archeologist Sir Arthur Evans in 1903 in the palace of 
Knossos suggested the Minoan worship of a bare-chested mother 
goddess and priestess with snakes crawling up her arms interpreted as 
fertility connotation. 

Snakes potential dangerousness Is often seen as a strong protection 
against evil, bad luck or enemies. In Indian mythology snakes are as- 
sociated with many gods and goddesses: the figure of Naga, which 
represents mortality and rebirth, appears tn all three religions of Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism and Jainism as an enormous snake. A naga (or nagl, 
the female equivalent) can be either an individual snake deity or a 
group of serpent gods. Idols of snakes, often made of stone, are wor- 
shipped by Hindus particularly, in the belief that snakes bring fertility 
and wealth and will only harm humans If maltreated. Vasuki Is the king 
of the najas and Manasa the queen of the snakes, with the importance 
of serpents reinforced by the fact that the supreme being, Shiva, Is 
almost always depicted with a cobra around his neck. 
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Statue of young Hercules strangling the snakes, 
late 2"° century - early 3°? century AD 

oO) << Js cre 

mlarlamear-laelic 

Muse! Reali di Torino - Museo d’Antichita 










The Hindu veneration of snakes culminates in the festival of Nag Panchami, celebrated at temples across 
India during the Hindu calendar month of Savan (July-August): fasts are held, and snake idols (and, very 
occasionally, live snakes) are worshipped with flowers, sweets, milk and lights. The performance of acts 
of naga worship Is considered by Hindus to be a safeguard against snakebite and bad luck generally, with 
ploughing and disruption of the ground avoided during Nag Panchami so as not to disturb snakes. The 
reverence held by Buddhists for snakes stems primarily from the role played in folklore by Mucalin- 
da, a cobra-like being that emerged from Its underground lair to protect the Gautama Buddha from 
tumultuous rain by extending Its hood over him. A naga often appears in the Indonesian traditional 
kris dagger. Both weapon and spiritual object, the kris is considered to possess magical, supernatural 
powers but Is also an indicator of social status. On kris people swore, cursed and promised. Kris were 
worn everyday by both men and women as well as at special ceremonies, and still today heirloom 
blades are handed down through successive generations. 
In North America, central to the beliefs of the Hopi tribe is the perceived role of snakes in bringing rain 
to the parched desert landscape in which the tribe lives. Members of the tribe perform a snake dance as 
the epilogue of the Niman Kachina festival, or Going-away of the Gods. 
A legend of Ancient Egypt described how the sacred eye of one of the creator-gods had been overlooked by the sun and had, in a rage, turned Itself into an 
attacking cobra. The god, desperate to placate the eye, placed !t upon his head, thereby ensuring that the threatening snake was seen henceforth as a symbol 
for the protection of pharaohs. This representation, Known as the uraeus, of a rearing cobra with its hood flared and poised to strike, became a defining symbol 
of divine authority and royal power in Ancient Egypt. 


Head of Gorgon, 510 BC, 
from the sanctuary 

of Portonaccio, Velo, Italy 
Photo Archivi Alinari, Firenze 
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Ouroboros represented in a late medieval 
Byzantine alchemical manuscript written 

in Greek. Theodoros Pelekanos, Crete, 1478 
Pictures from History / Bridgeman Images 
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The form of a threatening cobra was also viewed as an Incarnation of the goddess Wadjet, who 
was responsible for protecting royal rulers and would sprit venom at anyone daring to threaten 
the sovereign. Featuring on furniture (as legs, arms or chair backs), drinking vessels and oil lamp- 
and candleholders, in Ancient Egypt snakes were also popular designs for application on jewel- 
lery, especially arm bands, rings, necklaces and amulets. This presence was often in the form of a 
snake's head, carved from precious stones and with the hood expanded and fangs displayed as an 
expression of the uraeus. Snakes, and specifically the venomous asp, secured an immutable place 
in the annals of Egyptian history by being the means by which Cleopatra Is popularly believed to 
have taken her own life in 30 BCE. 

A natural continuation of the concept of protection Is healing. The Greek god of medicine As- 
clepius Is usually depicted carrying a rod or staff, around which a snake Is entwined. The Roman 
goddess Salus, a female physician, appears on coins dated to c. 210 BCE and Is shown holding one 
or more snakes. 

The physical shedding of the outermost layers of their skin make the snakes widely associated 
with the process of renewal, rebirth and transformation. Again in Ancient Egypt, the snake or 
dragon devouring tts own tail, the ouroboros, first appears in the Enigmatic Book of the Neth- 
erworld, a funerary text on the tomb of Tutankhamun and dating from the |4™ century BCE. 
Its significance was as a symbol of renewal and of the cyclical nature of existence, as well as of 
infinite wholeness. In China, one of the most famous legends of all, that of the White Serpent, Is 
centred around a white snake spirit that lives in a lake and transforms tself into a young woman 
called Bal Suzhen. She falls in love with the hero of the tale, Xu Xian, but their marriage arouses 
the wrath of a jealous turtle spirit from the lake, which transforms Itself into a monk and deceives 





Liu Bang Emperor kills the White Serpent 
Totoya Hokkel, 1832 
Pictures from History / Bridgeman Images 


Bal Suzhen into drinking a magic potion. This reverts her appearance to that 
of a snake, with Xu Xian dying of shock when he finds out the truth about 
his wife. Bal Suzhen then steals a magical herb that brings Xu Xian back to 
life, her husband then reaffirming his love in the full knowledge of her true 
identity as a serpent. 

Last but not least are the terrific powers of snakes as bearers of threat, venge- 
ance and destruction. In this sense, one of the most evocative image is the 
one of Medusa in Ancient Greece and Rome, the winged female monster 
with writhing, hissing snakes instead of hair and the power to turn into stone 
anyone who looked into her eyes; the dangerous snakes also recur in the 
myth of Herakles (Hercules), the son of Zeus and Alcmene and who famously 
strangled with his bare hands two snakes put Into his cradle on the orders of 
the jealous Hera. Following this legend, from the middle of the fourth century 
BC two intertwined snakes thus came to form the “Hercules knot’ symbol 
on bracelets worn as much-prized lucky charms. In China there are many rep- 
resentations of guardians gods who protect the tombs from snakes as devour- 
ers of corpses. Likewise, the Daikiniten, a derty that entered the Buddhist can- 
on as the converted Shinto goddess Inari, is a demon who devours the hearts 
of the dead. Undeniably, one of the most potent examples of the power of a 
snake to wreak havoc Is the Biblical story of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden, where the snake as a source of diabolical temptation inspired centuries 
of artistic imagery and commentary. 
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IN CONTEM PORARY ARTI 


NIKI DE SA INI PHALLE 





TREE OF LIBERTY, 2000-2001 
Painted polyester and gold leaf 

40 x 54 x 54 cm 

Niki Charitable Art Foundation, Santee 

© 2017 Niki Charitable Art Foundation 

© Niki de Saint Phalle by SIAE 2017 


| am condemned to reveal everything. That is my task. Every thought, 
every emotion that | feel and think are made visible and become 
colour, framework, subject and shape 

Niki de Saint Phalle 


Niki de Saint Phalle was born in France in Neuilly-sur-Seine, in the Ile-de-France, in 1930 to an aristocratic dynasty of bankers. With the stock market collapse 
of 1930 her father lost work and wealth, so Niki spent the first three years of her life with her grandparents in France and subsequently joined her family in 
the United States. After a brief experience as a model, in the 1950s she started to travel around Europe visiting museums and became an art lover: it had a 
therapeutic effect for her in overcoming childhood trauma of being sexually abused by her father at the age of || and also was a form of protest against the 
artistic and social conventions of the time, starting with those linked to the situation of women. Her work, self-taught, is both uncompromising and absolute 
in uniting life and art. It draws strength and inspiration from her experience of the outside world, incorporating themes and symbols from mythology, religion, 
the world of women in all tts forms. Her celebrated Nanas encapsulate her approach: monumental yet graceful sculptures of dancing women which in their 
vivid colours embody the eternal opposition between light and heavy, between the storms of life and the moments of pure Joy which occur in it. The snake Is 
another constant presence in her artistic production; it plays an important role in Niki de Saint Phalle’s fantasy world as a dual symbol of both sin and renewal, 
as a savior animal and one that Is “damned”. This fascination, a mix of fear and attraction, was born from an event in her childhood when two snakes crossed 
her path during a walk in the country: ‘‘l stopped, terrified’, the artist recalled “| was amazed to see death from close up for the first time. But was It the dance 
of death, or the dance of life? For me they represented life Itself, a primitive and wild force’. 
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USA 19-82, 1982 
Lithograph 
Dancemere.2 cM 


The Keith Haring Foundation, New York 


© Haring Foundation 
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Kerth Haring was born in Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1958 and spent his childhood in the small town of Kutztown. After graduating from high school, he set out 
to pursue his dream of becoming an artist, first in Pittsburgh and then at the School of Visual Arts in New York. It was in New York that his identity as an 
artist was cemented: he was fascinated by graffiti, and beginning in 1980, he started drawing in the street, first using a black Magic Marker pen and later white 
chalk on disused subway station billboards. He organised several shows for emerging artists in alternative spaces, and in 1982, Tony Shafrazi’s Soho gallery 
presented his first one-person exhibition, opening the doors to the conventional art world. Influenced by comics and semiotics, Haring developed a visual 
vocabulary characterized by an instantly recognizable line and lexicon of symbols. He made no distinction between painting and drawing and favoured simple 
subjects strongly rooted in popular culture. His language incorporated Christian and pagan elements which took on different characteristics, often in contrast 
to one another: the presence of a snake, for example, occasionally suggests evil or danger, but also sensuality or knowledge. “'l like to produce art which Is 
shared and felt by as many people as possible’, the artist wrote in 1978, explaining that for him it is also the observer that determines the meaning of a work. 
In this way, each work has multiple interpretations. Deeply convinced that art can be a force for good In society, Haring painted more than 50 pro bono public 
murals for hospitals, charities and orphanages. In 1989, he established the Kerth Haring Foundation, whose mission is to support non-profit organisations that 
provide educational opportunities to at-risk youth and to organisations offering research, prevention and treatment of AIDS and HIV infection. The Kerth Haring 
Foundation also sustains, expands and protects Haring legacy, art and ideals. Haring died of AIDS in 1990, aged just 31. 
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ALEXANDE R CALDER 


LE CHAT SERPENT, 1968 


Animobile 

Collection Isabelle Maeght, Paris 

© Galerie Maeght, Paris 

© Calder Foundation, New York by SIAE 2017 
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To an engineer, good enough means perfect. With an artist, 


there's no such thing as perfect 
Alexander Calder 


One of the greatest sculptors of the 20" century, Alexander Calder was born in 1898 in Lawnton, Pennsylvania, and grew up in a family of artists: both his father and 
his grandfather were well-known sculptors, while his mother was a celebrated painter. Despite this bohemian background - which meant he often moved house, and 
city - he took a degree in Mechanical Engineering before realising that rt curbed his lively creativity, which had found expression since his childhood in small bronze 
leaf sculptures. In 1922 he attended drawing and painting classes in New York at the Arts Students League and started work as an illustrator In the 1930s he moved 
to Paris with his wife, Louise: at that time the Ville Lumiére was at the centre of the international artistic avant-garde and Calder became friends with Joan Mird, 
Jean Arp and Marcel Duchamp. Here he began to make his first metal wire sculptures, true three-dimensional drawings with which he started to create a new, 
ground-breaking experience of objects in space. Drawing inspiration from the circus, while still in Paris he delighted his artist and intellectual friends with the Cirque 
Calder, a series of small mechanised, many-legged sculptures in human and animal shapes that carried out elaborate acrobatics at the edge of the rules of physics. 
They are the forerunners of his many celebrated mobiles, kinetic sculptures on a surprising range of themes which show extraordinary command of energy and space. 
The creative counterpoint to mobiles were stabiles, self-supporting abstract sculptures that he also made in giant sizes for public commissions. The versatility of 
his genius also led him to plan and make toys, household tools and even jewels. Nature and animals were a rich source of inspiration for him: consequently the 
snake was always seen as a positive symbol of joy and vitality, and often features at the centre of his sculpture, design and lithography. Calder loved simplicity 
and was equally at home using figurative language as in abstract. Throughout his artistic career he continually tried to reinvent a classic purity in the dialectic 
between immobility and the continual flow of life. This creative tension would stay with him to his death, in 1976, by which time his mobiles and stabiles had 


become much-loved and appreciated elements of both museums and public spaces in both Europe and the United States. 
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LA SERPENTINE, 1978 


Etching on Arches paper 
II5 x 88 cm 


Fondation Marguerite at Aimé Maeght, 


Saint Paul de Vence - France 
© Archives Fondation Maeght 
© Successid Mird by SIAE 2017 
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A painting should allow you to discover something new each time 
you look at it. | feel that a painting must let off sparks. It has to 
shine like the beauty of a woman, or like a poem 


Joan Miro 


Joan Miré was born in Barcelona in 1893. His father, a jeweller, pushed him to study business but also paid for private lessons in drawing, which had been his 
great love since childhood. For a time he worked as an accountant and tried to adapt to a life that was not for him, until a nervous breakdown convinced him 
to follow his lifelong vocation and to completely dedicate himself to art. In 1912 he enrolled at the Barcelona Art School, and exhibited for the first time at the 
Dalmau Gallery. The following year he went to Paris, where he met his compatriot Picasso and was strongly influenced by Tristan Tzara’s Dada School. In 1924 
he came into contact with André Masson and joined the surrealist movement. Returning to Spain, he began to draw lyrically abstract shapes which float in 
complete freedom over surfaces without any perspective effects. He moved back to Paris when the Spanish Civil War broke out in 1936 and put his heart and 
soul into the Republican cause. With the German occupation of Paris he returned to Spain and retreated with his wife Pilar to his house in Palma de Mallorca. 
From 1927 to 1937 he applied himself to developing a wide range of techniques, tackling etching and lithographs, creating his first sculptures and experimenting 
on new surfaces to paint on, such as paper, glass and tar paper. In 1958 he won the Guggenheim International Prize and travelled extensively in the United 
States, where he was very well received and held a number of exhibitions. It was only late in life - with the end of Francoism - that he received recognition in his 
homeland with the Gold Medal for Fine Arts and the Barcelona Gold Medal. In the last few years of his life he threw himself into a completely uninhibited and 
expressive style, characterised by shapes drawn in total freedom in a triumph of bright colours. He never ceased to yearn for radical experimentation, which 
led him to become interested in gas sculpture and four-dimensional painting. Mird died in Palma de Mallorca in 1983, aged 90. 
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BALLA 


PAPPAGALLI E SERPENTE 
(PARROTS AND SNAKE), 1929 


Oil on canvas 

[25 x 125 cm 

Mart, Museo di arte moderna e contemporanea 
di Trento e Rovereto / Long term deposit 
©MART - Archivio Fotografico e Mediateca 
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And we must invent dynamic designs to go with them and express them in equally 
dynamic shapes: triangles, cones, spirals, ellipses, circles, etc. 


Giacomo Balla 


Born in Turin in 1871, Giacomo Balla is the founding member of the Futurist movement in painting, an attempt to revitalize Italian culture by embracing the 
power of modern science and technology. In 1895, after frequenting the Accademia Albertina for a few months, Balla left Turin for Rome. For several years he 
worked In Rome as an illustrator, caricaturist and portrait painter. From 1899 until the early 1900s, his works were shown at the Venice Biennale, and in Rome, 
Munich, Berlin and Dusseldorf, Paris and Rotterdam. In 1200, he spent six months in Paris, where he studied the techniques of impressionism and post-im- 
pressionism. In I91Q, he signed the Technical Manifesto of Futurist Painting, but remained outside the movement until 1912, when he was present in the most 
important Futurist exhibitions with his memorable pictorial depictions of light, movement and speed. He took part in the interventionist activity in World War 
| of the Futurist group. During the war, Balla worked above all on design, the applied arts and fashion. In 1925, with Depero and Prampolini he represented 
Italy in Paris at the Exposition Internationale des Arts Décoratifs et Industriels Modernes. From the mid-!930s onwards, his links with Futurism progressively 
weakened, until he finally left the movement in 1937. After this date, Balla returned to figurative painting. He died in 1958, three years after participating to the 
first edition of Documenta In Kassel. 
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MA R CGC CHA GALEL 


MOSES AND THE SERPENT, 1966 
Lithograph on paper 

46.6 x 34.3 cm 

The Jewish Museum, New York 

© Artists Rights Society (ARS), New York 
ADGAP, Paris 
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Color is all. When color is right, form is right. Color is everything, 
color is vibration like music; everything is vibration 
Marc Chagall 


Marc Chagall was born in 1887 in a Jewish family in Liozna, near Vitebsk (Belarus), a picturesque city with half the population being Jewish. Discrimination policies 
in force at that time in Russia prohibited mixing of different racial groups, so he attended the local Jewish religious school, whose teachings would later inform 
much of the content and motifs in Chagall’s works. At school he began copying images from books and decided to become an artist. Although this vocation 
did not please his parents, in 1906 he moved to St. Petersburg to apprentice under the artist Leon Bakst who encouraged him to include Jewish imagery in his 
works. The artwork on display, Moses and the Serpent, is part of this inspiration, drawn from the biblical story according to which following their Exodus from 
Egypt and on the way to Red Sea, the Israelites spoke against God and Moses as they had to detour in the wild and arid land of Edom. By a miracle God had 
given them water and the manna but they still complained, so God sent poisonous snakes to punish them. Upon the prayers of Moses, God told him to make a 
copper snake and to put It on a pole, so anyone who was bitten should look at rt and get well. In 1910 Chagall relocated to Paris, where he learned the gouache 
technique and reviewed the many different art tendencies. He developed friendships with Guillaume Apollinaire and Robert Delaunay. Soon he aligned with 
Cubism, then the dominant art form in France. Nevertheless, he perfected more and more a personal language with an abstract appearance and touches of 
humor, emotion and cheerful color Pastoral village scenes, weddings, and figures that seem to float freely in the sky became his favored subjects. During one 
of his brief visits to Russia, Chagall fell in love and became engaged to Bella Rosenfeld. In 1914 his first solo exhibition took place in Berlin with a huge success. 
He then went to Vitebsk with plans to marry Bella and move to Paris, but the outbreak of First VWvorld War forced the couple to remain in Russia. VWWhen the 
Bolshevik Revolution occurred in 1917 he was already one of the Russia's most distinguished artists and was offered the political post of Commissar of Arts for 
Vitebsk. He also founded the Vitebsk Arts College that soon established Itself as the most distinguished school of art in the Soviet Union. In 1923 he moved 
back to Paris and started a period of intense travels throughout Europe, the Mediterranean and Palestine. In light of the friendship with the dealer Ambroise 
Vollard, Chagall created upon commission etchings for illustrated books and drawings inspired by scenes from the Old and New Testament. With the outbreak 
of Second World War Chagall's name was added to a list of European artists whose lives were at risk and In need of asylum, and in June 1941 Chagall and Bella 
arrived safely in New York City. Chagall never truly made New York his home, and after the sudden death of his wife Bella he returned to France and settled 
in the southern city of Vence. The crowning achievements of the last two decades of his life were a series of large-scale commissions, such as the memorial 
window Peace (1964) for the United Nations or the ceiling of the Paris Opera House. In 1985 Chagall passed away in Vence at the age of 97. 
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THE SIN, ca. 1909 


Oil on canvas 
60% o5°cm 
Galleria d’Arte Moderna Empedocle Restivo, Palermo 
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Born in Tettenweis, Germany, in 1863, as a child Franz von Stuck quickly became a gifted caricaturist. In 1881 he settled in Munich to complete his artistic edu- 
cation at the “Konigliche Akademie der bildenden Kunste’ (Royal Academy for the Fine Arts). The drawings he did for the portfolio ‘Allegorien und Embleme’ 
(Allegories and Emblems), published by Gerlach and Schenk in Vienna, made his reputation as an outstanding draughtsman as early as 1882. Awarded the 
gold medal for the painting “Die Wachter des Paradieses’ (’The Guardians of Paradise) at the Annual Exhibition at the Munich Glass Palace in 1889, von Stuck 
devoted himself entirely to painting, becoming a renowned portraitist. In 1892 Stuck co-founded the “Munich Secession’, the first of the Secession movements 
in Europe to break-away from the conventions of nineteenth century salon painting and salon-style exhibitions. Questioning in particular the conservative at- 
trtudes of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts- that was firmly opposed to impressionism, expressionism, symbolism and other contemporary trends in the art 
world - the “Munich Secession’ was instead committed to an international and multidisciplinary approach to art. At the 1893 “Munich Secession” exhibition 
he showed The Sin for the first time, creating a sensation: the magnetic and disturbing charm that emanated from the eyes of the serpent was counterpointed 
by the disenchanted face of the woman, veiled by a violet shadow. Mythological tales and the contrast between Good and Evil are recurrent topics in Von 
Stuck’s artistic expression, featuring both virginal creatures and seductive female nudes In the role of the femme fatale. The artist made nine different versions 
of the painting with slight differences in the shadows and lights applied to the woman flesh and serpent eyes. Von Stuck was one of the major exponents of the 
Symbolism art movement, whose task was to enhance the idea through a network of analogies bringing out all rts allusive potential. Hence the interest in the 
dimension of dream, inner vision and imagination through the ambiguous mode of symbols. In 1895 he began teaching painting at the Munich Academy with 
notable students including Paul Klee, Hans Purrmann, Vassily Kandinsky, Alf Bayrle and Josef Albers. In 1897 he married an American widow, Mary Lindpainter 
and construction work began in Munich on the Villa Stuck, currently a museum and historic house devoted to the life and work of the artist. Von Stuck de- 
signed everything for the Villa, from layout to interior decorations, and the furnishings of the building were awarded a gold medal at the 1900 Paris Exhibition. 
The artist died on August 30, 1928 in Munich; his funeral address memorialized him as “the last prince of art of Munich's great days’. 
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CALLIGRAPHIC STUDY, 1997 
Mixed media on canvas 

75% 58 eM 

Studio d'Arte Raffaelli, Trento 

© Nicola Eccher 
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What do | want my art to accomplish? What do | expect it to be like as a physical encounter? 
| think the best thing one can hope for is to be able to enter into another world 
Philip Taaffe 


Philip Taaffe was born in Elizabeth, New Jersey in 1955, and studied at the Cooper Union in New York. His first solo exhibition was in New York in 1982. He 
has been included in numerous museum exhibitions, including the Carnegie International, two Sydney Biennials, and three Whitney Biennials. His work Is in nu- 
merous public collections, including the Museum of Modern Art, New York; the Philadelphia Museum of Art; the Whitney Museum of American Art; and the 
Reina Sotia, Madrid. Philip Taaffe presently works and lives in New York City, and West Cornwall, Connecticut. Snakes are very frequent in his art, as he declares: 
“What I'm attracted to in the natural sciences has to do with the fact that If you imagine nature and the natural world five or ten centuries ago, It was unknown: 
primordial, mysterious, and unfathomable in its complexity and density. Gradually, year after year, century after century, we are slowly able to identify and learn 
and describe and draw pictures of this natural world. | love early natural history books for this reason. There is something so poignant about early depictions of 
animals. Then you get more detail in the nineteenth century with the behavioral studies, plant studies, the understanding of pollination, of ferns. | think of the 
people studying this day by day, and writing books full of detailed depictions of this infinitude of life on earth, It's breathtaking. In centuries past, natural history 
was mystery and science combined. | think we've lost a lot of the mystery. If | can delve into one small aspect of this, and if !m able to focus on something I've 
found and have a personal connection with, and | can make a work out of it, that’s something important for me. 
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PALETTE AND SNAKE, 1977-1988 


Lead, photograph and graphite 
[30 x 170 cm 


MAXXI, Museo nazionale delle arti del XX! secolo, 


Roma, Claudia Gian Ferrar! donation 
Courtesy Fondazione MAXX! 
© Roberto Galasso 
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Alchemic ideology was this: the acceleration of time, as in the lead-silver-gold cycle, which only 
takes time to turn lead.into gold. The alchemist accelerated this process with magical means. 
We talked about magic. As an artist, | do not do anything different. | will only speed up the 
transformation that is already inherent in things. This is the magic for how | mean it 

Anselm Kiefer 


Anselm Kiefer was born in Donaueschingen in Germany. He interrupted his studies in Law and Romance Languages when he enrolled in Art School, first in 
Freiburg and then in Karslruhe and Dusseldorf where he met Joseph Beuys. His artistic debut Is marked by photography, especially in the 1969 Sinnbilder series 
IN Which continuing the German Romantic tradition, he portrays himself against a backdrop of beaches and tempestuous seas. His desire to use the language 
of art to address the difficult issues of his country's recent political history is expressed by his pose, with his right arm raised, a choice that attracted violent 
condemnation and impassioned criticism. Actually, all his work is imbued by the desire to not avoid the topics of history, re-elaborating their sorrow with his 
trust in art as an instrument of salvation, capable of redeeming even the darkest pages of recent history: the rise of Nazism and the tragic events of the Third 
Reich. Crammed with symbolism and allegories, with references to religion, mythology, literary works and philosophy, subtle links with the universe of alchemy, 
Anselm Kiefer's work is born from a complex stratification of themes, materials and techniques. As in other works, in Palette and Snake the painter's palette Is 
a metaphor for the artist's work and his ability to mediate between the earthly and the divine. The snake, rich in symbolic meanings, definitely alludes to the 
concepts of evil and bestial cruelty on earth. But at the same time, as the external and impassable circle of the cosmos according to the gnostic tradition of the 
Ophites (from ophis the Greek for snake) handed down by the Kabbalah, It is also an emblem of the ciclicity of life and the regeneration of opposites. Rather 
than framing the photograph, which has been worn and reworked by the artist, the lead seams to want to hide it. This metal which features so often in Kiefer's 
work that it has virtually become a ‘signature’, is the product of alchemy: both rugged and pliable, able to preserve memories in rts substance, It is favoured by 
the German artist because of Its ability to build a bridge between matter and spirit. 
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Mysterious, seductive and disturbing, the snake inspired major photographers in the 20% and 21* century who have all interpreted the sinuous creature ac 
cording to their distinctive personal style. With Helmut Newton's trademark slick eroticism, the animal is freed from an imaginary zoo and stands erect while 
the model is gripped by a combination of attraction and fear. The purity of black and white, Peter Hujar’s preferred medium, captures the snake on a chair In 
one of the American photographer's famous “unnatural” appearances of natural beings. In the hyper-realistic and extremely colourful still Ines by the Italian 
photographer Guido Mocafico, live animals pose with incredible aesthetic harmony. The obsession for beauty and perfection of Robert Mapplethorpe has 
inspired the picture of the man wearing a mask and wrapped In a snake which reflects the photographer's passion for Hellenistic and mannerist art. The Rus- 
sian photographers Rimma Gerlovina and Valeriy Gerlovin chose a playful approach to Ironically comment on the negative association of the woman with the 
concepts of sin and temptation. A perfect synthesis of the snake as protagonist of the inner world of imagination is the “humanimal’ by Gobotoru, expressing 
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ROBERT MAP PLETHORPE 








SNAKEMAN, 1981 


Silver gelatin print 

4 < oll hn 

The Robert Mapplethorpe 
Foundation, New York 

© Robert Mapplethorpe Foundation 
Used by permission 
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Silver gelatin print 

41) <a Gan 

The Robert Mapplethorpe 
ImelU]arer-1s(0)a Mm N(o\Van Col a.4 

© Robert Mapplethorpe Foundation 
Used by permission 
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Veruschka 
for Vogue Italia, 1975 


BXola(c\e(o1me-lsy-lar4]al| 
for Vogue Italia, 1968 
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(Go) leyencolele)(-enevaiars 

in the artists’ aluminum frame 
PASC NAD Cee 

Courtesy of the Artists 

© 1989 gerlovin.com 
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(HUMANIMAL), 2012 


Fineart print (Canson Edition 


Etching Rag 31Q) in frame 
TO FO ene 


Courtesy of the Artist 
© 2012 gobotoru.eu 
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WOMAN WITH SNAKE, BERLIN 1979 


Gelatin silver print 

S0Mns x 4iClios: Cian 

Courtesy of Staley-Wise Gallery, New York 

© The Helmut Newton Estate / Maconochie Photography 
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SKIPPY ON A CHAIR (I), 
1985 


Vintage gelatin silver print 

Courtesy of The Peter Hujar Archive, 
LLC, Pace/MacGill Gallery, New York 
and Fraenkel Gallery, San Francisco 
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